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For  many  farm  women,  war  shortages  of  various  kinds  have  not  meant  serious 

inconvenience  or  handicap.    Their  long-time  habits  of  thrift  and  of  "making  their 

heads  save  their  pocketbooks , "  prepared  them  for  wartime  living  so  they  adjusted 

to  it  easily.    Even  now,  when  many  farm  incomes  are  higher,  they  are  still  making 

resourcefulness  take  the  place  of  cash,  and  using  extra  money  to  pay  off  debts  and 

buy  war  bonds.    Often  without  realizing  it,  they  are  aiding  in  the  fight  against 

inflation  by  "Making  over  and  making  do 

Instead  of  buying  something  new." 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  reports  numerous  unique  ideas  of  thrift 
among  women  in  its  borrower  families.    They  are  ideas  that  are  found  in  nobody's 
book,  but  they  are  as  practical  and  common-sense  as  they  are  original,     Other  ideas 
may  seem  run-of-the-mill  -  you  or  I  may  have  heard  of  them  since  we  were  children  - 
but  they  are  equally  useful. 

For  example,  divans  are  still  being  made  from  old  cer  seats,  and  end  tables, 
magazine  racks,  bookcases,  and  other  articles  from  scrap  lumber.    Kitchen  sinks  are 
being  made  from  old  gas  tanks  that  have  played  out,  heating  stoves  from  oil  drums, 
mattresses  from  oatstraw,  shredded  cornehucks,  or  excelsior;  door  springs  from 
strips  of  inner  tube,  layettes  from  flour  sacks,  baby  shoes  from  old  felt  hats, 
dye  from  hickory  bark,  floor  stain  from  crushed  walnut  hulls,  and  children's  toys 
from  odds  and  ends  of  cloth  or  pieces  of  wood. 

When  FSA  families  can't  buy  what  they  want,  they  often  work  for  it  on  shares 
or  "swap"  eomething  to  get  it.    Maybe  they  trade  garden  produce  for  apples  or 
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peaches j  canned  fruit  for  frying  chickens,  cn  afternoon  of  sewing  for  sone  early 
fresh  vegetables,  or  a  day's  work  for  a  baby  pig  or  pet  lanb. 

Sone  of  these  farm  women  grind  their  own  whole-grain  cereals  with  snail  hand 
gristnilis,  or  take  their  cornneal  and  flour  to  nearby  nills  to  be  ground  on  share 
Many  grind  coffee  in  old-fashioned  coffee  nills  and  ethers  buy  coffee  and  roast  it 
thenselves.    A  lot  keep  hives  of  bees,  naking  their  own  peanut  butter,  can  and  dry 
fish,  catch  wild  gane,  gather  wild  berries  and  nuts. 

Sone  of  the  5TSA  henenakers  tap  naple  trees  to  make  their  own  naple  sugar,  rai 
sugar  cane  to  nake  their  own  sorghun,  or  grow  broon  corn  to  nake  their  own  broons. 
They  nake  wool  comforters  or  quilts  fron  wool  sheared  fron  sheep  on  their  own  f arri 
or  grow  cotton  at  bone  to  spin  and  weave  or  knit  into  cloth.  Many  reseat  their 
own  chairs  with  plaited  cornshucks  or  twine,  and  nake  baskets  fron  cane  splints  or 
honeysuckle  vines. 

Most  FSA  fanilies  stretch  their  dollars  still  further  by  churning  their  own 
butter,  rendering  their  own  lard,  and  baking  their  own  bread.    By  being  self- 
sufficient  this  way,  naturally  they  leave  "store-bought"  goods,  for  other  folks  to 
buy,  and  that  has  the  sane  effect  as  producing  ncre  food  for  the  war  food  market. 
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